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Terms—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged it not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
TISEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

ion. §C7>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samvex Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 
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Gov. Sprice’s Stock. 
BELTSVILLE, Sept. 2d, 1839. 

J. S. Skinner, Esg¢.—Sir—In passing through the Fo- 
rest of Prince George’s, I called to see Gov. Sprigg, and as 
Iam both fond of owning and seeing fine stock, I was in- 
duced from a knowledge of the particular attention paid 
to superior breeds by him, to look at all, and particularly 
his horned cattle, and I am doing but justice when I here 
say that I do not believe there can be found in the United 
States a herd of cattle superior if equal. The Governor 
has been breeding for 20 years or more, from the best im- 
ported stock, and the base of his presentstock is Holder- 
ness, Teeswater and Bakewell, crossed upon for several 
years, by the best Durham bulls. He has about 50 cows 
and heifers, the most perfect looking animals I ever saw, 
and I doubt whether the same number could be found in 
this, or any other country, bred by any one person, that 
would bear a comparison with his. He has also fine Sax- 
onand South Down sheep; his hogs and horses are also 
very fine: of the latter he has now several in training for 
the fall races, one of them out of the dam of Atalanta.— 
Toone who is fond of seeing fine stock, it is really a treat 
to see the whole of the Governor’s in his fine clover fields. 
The crops of corn are very fine—The tobacco crop will 
not be as good as was anticipated. It was matured too 


early, consequently small and much injured by the hard 


apd constant rains. 
_ Excuse this hasty scrawl, and oblige your obedient ser- 
vant, = 

The “Forest of Prince George’s is without doubt, one 
of the most inviting and valuable agricultural districts in 
America. Such we remember to have heard it pronoun- 
ced to be some years since by one of those highly cultiva- 
ted, independent and patriotic chivalrous gentlemen free- 
holders that yet remain—scattered, more sparsely it must 
be confessed than in by-gone days, in the “Old Dominion” 
—we mean Governor JAMES Barzsour, a man who im- 
bibed his principles from the fathers of the Republic, and 
who would not sell Ais birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

With nativefertility equal to that of Frederick or Wash- 
ington, or the best portions of the union, it has the advan- 
tage of being much “easier to work,” and lying more con- 
venient to navigation. The county is one of the richest 
in all our country, its exports exceeding as we have heard 
it observed, those of the whole state of Delaware—and this 


» isthecounty which more than any other relies on slave la- 


bour, and suffers most by its proximity to Pennsylvania 
and by the machinations of abolitionists and the agency 
of free negroes. 

Lands have, we are told, lately sold in Prince George’s 
for more than $70 an acre, and there are many plantations 
that could not be bought for that—It is much doubted whe- 
ther slave labour yields as much profit in the most favour- 
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ed cotton regions, as it does in Prince George’s and Anne 
Arundel—admitting as these and other counties below 
them do of the combination of planting with farming, and 
all their lands, on being sprinkled with a certain white pow- 
der, undergoing a resurrection as it were from death unto 
life, as we must all do at the vivifying sound of the great 
trumpet. 

In the midst of that favored region resides Governor 
Sprigg—there too lived and, if we may dare say so, prem- 
aturely died, the late Governor Kent—a man of clear head 
and warm heart. Asa public man, always zealous and 
resolute in the assertion and maintenance of the great prin- 
ciples of public liberty ; as an individual open hearted, ge- 
nerous and tolerant—of truth and industry he was a mo- 
del for the citizen and agriculturist. 

Governor Sprigg is the proprietor of one of the most am- 
ple and productive estates in the forest, and is under all 
sorts of obligations to promote the welfare of the most use- 
ful pursuit in life—and we doubt not will redeem them— 
Since our earliest recollection we remember to have heard 
of the excellence of the domestic animals, and the profuse 
hospitality of the late OsBorn Sprice, whose landed pro- 
perty devolved on the Governor, to be by him improved 
and extended. 

We doubt not that his stock is very superior—but, we 
do question whether he can shew a herd of forty or fifty 
cattle equal to one of that number of pure Devons which 
we saw a few days since—Moreover, we suspect, or rath- 
er we would inquire whether theGovernor has any of the 
pure full blood of any breed? Is it not expedient if not 
incumbent upon gentlemen farming on a large scale, and 
going for the improvement of their stock, to keep at least 
a few of the full blood of cattle, sheep and hogs, to be us- 
ed by themselves, and to which their neighbours can have 
recourse to cross and modify their breeds at pleasure and 
according to circumstances? We should esteem it, as of 
the greatest importance if gentlemen, individually, or by 
association, as has been done in Kentucky and Ohio, 
would import specimens of the several breeds in highest 
repute in England—and here we may express the appre- 
hension that there is, among men of means in Maryland, a 
want of liberality, might we venture to use that ugly, odi- 
ous and detestable word stinginess, in reference to this mat- 
ter.* 





*For some weeks this paper has contained advertisements of 
Short-horn and Devon cattle to be bought here, forless mo- 
ney than it would cost to transport them from England; yet 
no Marylander has inquired for them. In England, where 
they have been so much multiplied, see the prices at which 
they continue to sell up to this time: 


EneuisH Acricutturat Society. 

' Oxroro, Friday Morning. 
The following is a list of some of the prize catile:— 
A Devon bull, three years and two months old, belonging 

to Mr. Paull, of Compton Pouncefoot, Somerset, 941. 
A long-horned bull, four years and four months old, bred 

by Mr. Horton, of Sherborne, near Warwick, 43 guineas. 
A Devon cow, nine years and three months old, bred by 

Mr. J. W. Pethers, ot South Petherton, Somerset, 35 guineas. 
A two years and three months old Devon heifer, bred by 

Mr: M. Paull, 1401. 





No, 15. . 


No man so opulent, but that he is bound for example 
as well as propriety’s sake, to “count the cost”—but let 
that be done with some discrimination and judgment— 
Let something even of prudence be sacrificed occasional- 
ly to public spirit and useful objects, and if the means of 
an individual do not allow, which cannot be said of ma- 
ny of our friends in Prince George’s, let an association 
be formed in every neighbourhood, to import or to pur- 
chase for inspection and use, the best specimens of all the 
famous breeds of cattle, sheep and hogs—the Short-horn, 
the Devon, the Ayrshire, the Hereford, and the cream-pot 
breeds of the first—the South Down, the Lincolnshire, the 
Dishley, the long-wooled, and the Saxony or Merinio of 
the second—the Berkshire, the Tuscarora and the China 
of the Jast named. The Tuscarora breed of hogs? says 
the reader—what breed is that? Not long since we re- 
ceived from a gentleman in the South, a request that we 
would inquire for the Tuscarora breed of hogs, highly 
spoken of in the Farmer’s Register, as to be had in the 
western partof New York. We wrote to the gentleman 
named, and here is his answer : 
Buffalo, 23d August, 1838. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq.—Sir: My Tuscaroras are simply a 
cross in different degrees of the Berkshire and China— 
Nothing can exceed the delicacy of the pork of the latter, 
and in England they are called par excellence, “the geutle- 
man’s hog”—but I thought the meat a little too fat, and 
the size hardly large anough to suit the farmer, and know- 
ing that the Berkshires were lean and tender in their flesh, 
I selected some of the thickest hams and shoulders, and of 
a medium size, and crossed upon the China—this has giv- 
en an animal weighing about 300 lbs. or more if pushed at 
18 months old, making pork of great delicacy and sweet- 
ness, and beautifully marbled—that is, the fat and lean 
well intermixed, and abounding in due proportions. I cer- 
tainly never eat the pork steaks that this breed thus gives 
—so lean, tender, and juicy, that scarce any one upon 
first eating would say it was pork—lI gave this cross the 
name of Tuscarora, as I am resident in the neighbourhood 
of this tribe of Indians—it was a name indigenous to our 
country, and I thought also a very good and appropriate 
one—I understand since then the same crosses have been 
made in England for some years, and are there called the 
Tonkay breed. 





A Devon bull calf, 23 weeks old, bred by Mr. Paull, 431. 

A cow and calf of the Durham breed, 14 years old, bred 
by Mr. J. Badcock, ef Pyrton, 281. 

Five Leicester ewes, bred by Mr. Archer, of Tashbrook, 
near Warwick, 9l. 10s. per ewe and lamb. 
_ The following lots were also exhibited and sold at the aue- 
tion :— 

A Devon bull, five years and six months old, bred by Mr. 
J. W. Peters, 521. 10s. 

A Devon cow seven years and five months old, bred by 
Mr. Paull, 58. 

A Hereford bull calf, bred by the Rev. J. R. Smythies, 691. 
out five year old Durham cow, bred by J. H. Langston, Esq. 


Two short-horned in calf heifers, two years old, bred by 
Mr. Cooling, ef Winchenden, Bucks, 420. 

A yearling Durham heifer, bred by Mr. Warner, of Thum- 
ley, Oxon, 26. 

A white bull, 17 months old, bred by the Rev. Wm. Mills, 
of Shellingford, Berks, 351. 

A South Down ram, not oxsoting, ee years and five 
months old, bred by J. J. Drake, Esq: 202. 





A heifer, one year and five months old, of the Hereford and 
Devon breed, bred by Mr. Thos. Stevens, 371. 


A two year old lung-wooled ram, bred by Mr. E. E. Daw- 
son, of Ingthorp, Stamford, 161. = 
A ing ditto, bred by ditto, 22I. 
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Ihave some orders for the South next spring, and would 
suggest to your friend that he obtain a pair of Chinas of 
me—Berkshires he will find plenty i: New York and Al- 
bany ; he could then cross to suit »/m<2'. making his an- 
imals larger or smaller, as bes: sited i... wn taste— 
Should he however prefer my ‘": ‘carors* ..ceady made, I 
shall be happy to supply him as oe Berkshires— 
These last I breed to great size, anu yet have reference to 
fmeness of point, and adaptedness of part, without which 
I consider a hog totally worthless—consuming more, in 
the atiempt at a process of fattening, than its carcass 1s 
worth when butchered. 

The price of the Chinas or Tuscaroras, caged and ship- 
ped, at 3 months old, would be $20, Berkshire $25—at 6 
to 8 weeks old, $15 and $20 per pair, male and female. 

Very sincerely, your obt. servt. A. B. ALLEN. 

It had already occurred to us that the Chinese breed, 
so remarkably prolific, and yet (which is uncommon,) so 
much: given to fat, might be well employed in crossing 
the Berkshire and other breeds ; and accordingly we re- 
quested a friend having some facilities for that object, to 
order home some hogs from China—aAt that time we lit- 
tle supposed that we had been anticipated, and that out of 
these materials had already been made the Tuscarora 
breed. 

It happens fortunately that those who wish to procure 
pigs produced by an equal mixture of the pure Berkshire 
and Chinese, may be supplied by Mr. Harrison, near this 
city, who has two or three pair that he can spare at $20 
a pair—First come first served. 

A sight of Dr. Hoffman’s imported Ayrshires, confirms 
our impressions of the beauty and of the Holderness, or 
deep milker, origin of that race. Of this importation 
and breed we shall speak more particularly and at large, 
in an early number. 

Were we competent and could command the time, how 
eagerly would we enter voluntarily upon the task of an 
Agricultural survey of every County in the State, after 
the plan of the ableand Rev. Mr. Colman’s Agricultural 
survey of Massachusetts. We hope the Legislature in 
the fullness of its wisdom, and the variety of its disburse- 
ments for the public good, will provide for an Agricultur- 
al reconnoissance by some adequate person, to collect the 
agricultural statistics and describe the practices and re- 
sources of the several counties. 

Should this hint be deemed worthy of regard, the Edit- 
ors of the papers throughout the State might do much to- 
wards promoting the object. 

That these fine lands in the “Forest” are well adapted 
to root culture, which should be an object with all who 
would have good cattle and sheep, is sufficiently evidenc- 
ed by the following : 

Veceraste Growrn or THE Forest or Prince 
‘Georcr’s.—Mr. Editor,—I have seen several beets the 
wor season, of immense size. My neighbour, Mr. G. 

yler, has raised many measuring 20 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and my neighbour, Mr. B. D. Mullikin, raised one 
weighing seven pounds six ounces, and measuring 22 inch- 
és and 3-Sths of aninch. This beet before it was meas- 
ured and weighed, had been cleared of the dirt and leaves 
about it, so that it was ready to be cooked. These beets 
are of the common kind, called the red beet. Now let 
those who can, beat this. Yours, truly, W. W. W. B. 


- Tue Cuinzsz Conn.—J. A. Sangston, Esq., near 
Greensborough, Maryland, highly recommends this corn 
to public attention, and will have about two thousand ears 
for sale at 25 cents each. 

Greenssoroven, Md. A 





st 15, 1839. 


&., - John 8. Skinner, Esq—Dear Sir—I have intended 


weeks past to send you a statement relative to 

of Chinese Corn, which I now have growing 

place, say the fonrth of an acre. Quiz or no quiz, 

: humbug, it excels any corn J have yet seen 

} ; I pennies ar four ears last Decem- 

, while attending the National Silk Con- 

x Taesd ie this op serena Meant eet 
al it this spring, in ollowi 

On a small lot, (the same lot was tilled in — 








| last year, and not one shovel or spadefull of manure of 


any kind was put on it) ; this spring I gave it avery light 
dressing of coarse manure and some rich dirt—I had the 
ground flushed up and harrowed down—then run my fur- 
rows six feet apart, and three feet in the drill. I dropped 
my corn two grains to the hill, except about one-third I 
dropped three, for the purpose if it should be missing in 
my two grain hills, that | might draw from my three 
grain hills to transplant—and well I did: the moles got 
into a part of it, and destroyed considerable ; every hill 
of my transplanting lived. I done it after a fine shower 
of rain, and pressed the earth to the roots with my hands 
to prevent the rays of the hot sun penetrating to the roots. 
My expectations were realized—I did not lose a single 
hill. I planted between 8 and 900 hills, left its branches 
on as directed by Mr. Thorburn, and some hills have now 
seven stocks to the hill from only two grains—There was 
nota hill in the lot left with more than two grains—From 
four to seven stocks is about the common average through 
the lot. The branches shoot froom the roots of the pa- 
rent stock, like the Morus Multicaulis tree—this corn 
shoots low, and ears almost from the ground, and | am 
well satisfied will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
farming interest, and will suit our common lands better 
than any corn Ihave ever seen; and-] am well satisfied | 
shall make more from my Chinese corn, by one-half, than 
any other corn I could have planted, and the crop of fod- 
der is more than doubled. A number of gentlemen have 
examined my lot, and it is astonishing the natives. | 
now have several small orders to fill this fall for my corn 
at 25 cents per ear, and can spare about two thousand ears. 

I intend to make out for the American Farmer a more 
correct statement relative to my corn, accompanied by 
certificates of gentlemen of undoubted integrity, and send 
on, when a little more time presents itself. 

Your very humble servant, 
Joun A. SANGsTon. 

N.B. I omitted to state in jts proper place, that my 
corn is a much earlier corn than the common corn, and 
is what is generally termed a glos flint, the ears from 8 to 
10, and some, I have no doubt, will go to 12 inches in 
length. 

Orders from the Western Shore will be attended to, and 
corn sent to the care of Messrs. Barroll & Sons, Baltimore, 
at the proper season, say the last of October next, in 
small boxes. J. A. 8. 


FI offer a premium of $10 for the best acre of corn 
raised from my Chinese corn in 1840, to be determined 
by a committee of the Agricultural Society of Talbot co., 
Md. J. A. Saneston. 





The Cattle Show at Easton, Maryland, is advertised 
for the 24th, 25th and 26th of October next—That of 
Kent County, is to be held at Chestertown on the 13th of 
November next. 





Marycanp Horricutturat Society, Aug. 31.—Or- 
namental—Exhibited by John Feast: a choice collection 
of Dahlias, Madam de Pres Tea rose, Princess Maria tea 
rose, Douberg perpetual, Cramoisi Superbe, Bromalia ela- 
ta—By Wm. C. Wilson: a beautiful collection of Dah- 
lias, viz: Mackenzie’s Perfection, Dodd’s Mary, Well’s 
Olivia, Desdemona, Suffolk Hero, Elphinstone’s Conquer- 
or of Europe, Sulphuria elegans, Widnall’s Rienzi, Dray’s 
Glory of the West, Girling’s Ruby, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
with a variety of others, and 16 very fine seedlings—By 
Saml. Feast: a fine collection of Dahlias—Rose la Marque, 
Smithii Agrapina, Stanwell’s perpetual, &c. &c. Also Pas- 
siflora, Kermosina, Hibiccus, Rosa Sinensis, and several 
varieties of seedling verbenuas. 





Mississippi WHeat.—Col. Bingaman has communica- 
ted tous the following pleasing facts in relation to the 
culture of wheat in the upper part of this State:-—During 
the present season Mr. A. B. Morton, on his farm in Mar- 
shall county, three-fourths of a mile from Mount Pleas- 
ant, and about fifteen miles from Holly Springs, sowed 
three pecks of wheat on an acre of ground, from which 
he raised forty-seven bushels and a half of good cleaned 
wheat. 

A circumstance of this nature is calculated to present 
the agricultural aspect of our State under the most cheer- 
ing light. Enough of the soil in our State is doubtless 
suitable for raising small grain and stock to supply the 
cotton districts with ample abundance of provisions, thus 


In the north there are two descriptions of wheat cul. 
ture—called winter wheat and spring. The winter wheat 
is sown the latter part of autumn, springs up, and is often 
fed down by droves of sheep until the heavy snows of 
winter cover all up until spring, when (if the wheat ig 
not winter killed) it comes forward with the earliest veg. 
etation, and ripens early in July or in the latter part of 
June. The spring wheat, of course, is the only descrip. 
tion of wheat culture we are able to go into in Mississip. 
pi, where all the snow we have we raise in our cotign 
fields —Free Trader. 





Arkansas Corn.—We were yesterday shown a stalk 
of Indian corn raised in the neighborhood of this City, 
which if exhibited in New England would not only as: 
tonish the farmers, but bring them out in a body to settle 
on our fertile bottoms. The stalk was some 7} inches jy 
circumference, and when growing must have been some 
sixteen or seventeen feet in length. We are are told that 
corn-stalks of this size are by no means uncommon ijn 
this country, but had never before met with one so ] 

Arkansas Cotron.—To give our friends at the north 
some idea of the nature and rapid growth of the crops in 
some parts of our fertile State, we will mention the fact 
of which we have the fullest evidence, that cotton which 
was planted on Richwood’s plantation in Clarke county, 
on the 9th and 16th of April, was in full blossom on the 
5th of June ; and bolls were taken from it and exhibited 
at Cairo on the 4th July, as large as a hen’segg. There 
will be, this year, from 1500 to 2000 bales of cotton rais. 
ed in the same neighborhood on the Washitaw, where, 
last year, not exceeding 120 bales was produced. We 
are told that at the lowest calculation there will not be legs 
than from four to six times as much grain raised in the 
same section of country this year as last—Arkansas Lit. 
tle Rock Star. 





Good effects of draining land.—The effect which the 
freeing retentive subsoils from their surplus water has on 
the texture of the soil, does not appear to be understood 
or appreciated by many of our farmers. A very consid- 
erable portion of our country consists of soils of this 
kind, and to be cultivated successfully, and produce what 
they are obviously capable of, they must be first freed from 
surplus water. This can be done partially by deeper 
ploughing, but only effectually by thorough draining. If 
the roots of common cultivated plants reach stagnant wa- 
ter, and such is usually found at a short distance wherea 
retentive subsoil exists, such a plant cannot flourish— 
We have found by experience, that there are many of our 
hard-pans that contain somuch silicious matter, that when 
thrown up to the air, and subjected to freezing and en- 
tion, it pulverizes readily, and when mixed with animal 
or vegetable manures, is capable of producing good crops 
of grain or roots. Thorough draining, in a great mea» 
ure, produces the same results, on similar soils. There 
are some of the hard pans that contain so much clay, that 
simple eration, or draining, will not render them suitable 
for crops, the roots of which penetrate the earth deeply. 
We have the present season had a demonstration of the 
excellent effect produced by draining. Land that was 
formerly so wet, and even miry, that it was constantly 
poached by the feet of cattle, and rarely or never dry on 
the surface, has been converted into dry arable land bya 
few well directed under drains. We wish our farmer 
generally, who have lands of this description, would t& 
the effect of this method of improving their farms. We 
think they would be amply rewarded.— Gen. Farmer. 





From the Farmer's Monthly Visiter. 
PREPARATIONS OF Swarp Lanps. 

Hon. Isac Hitt :—Sir I have tried some experiments 
in preparing sward lands for tillage—My land is gene 
rally a stiffclay loam. When it has become exhausted so 
as to bear a grass crop but little more than worth cutting, 
and I have no manure to put in it, I plough it the last of 
June or the first of July, and am particular to plough deep 
and turn it over entirely. . 

I then sow it with oats, clover, &c. and harrow it light 
ly lengthwise the furrow, that the sod may be disturbedas 
little as possible. 

In September, I ploughed it lightly and turned in the 
oats, &c. The next spring the land is almost as pliable 
and easy to cultivate as an old field, and it is suitable 
almost any crop. It should be manured highly this se 
son; and the next it may be seeded down to grass, if deai- 








giving us the means of sustenance within ourselves. 
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If one has manure sufficient, it may be ploughed about 
the tenth of June, and sown with ruta baga, which will 
richly repay the expense of cultivation. — 

Grass lands should be ploughed early in the fall or late 
in the spring, in order that the vegetable matter turned in, 
may be in as great perfection as possible, and also that 
there may be sufficient heat in the soil to produce fermen- 
a This of course is not intended as a substitute for rota- 
tion of crops ; that most farmers, I presume, have lands in 
the same situation, and before they can commence with 

rotation, something like the above plan may be ad- 


vantageous. 


June, 1839. J. K. Smiru. 





In the Frankfort (Ky.) Farmer we find a series of es- 
says now in the course of publication, on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture, in the form of dialogues, which 
are well calculated to instruct, particularly the young be- 
ginner in this high and honorable pursuit. We copy one 
of these dialogues, and commend it to the attention of the 
reader, treating as it does upona subject in which we feel 
muclr interest, believing as we do that it is calculated to add 
mach to the profits of the farmer, in the increased value of 
his stock and of their produce. 


Root Crops. 


Mr. Maxwell.—The improvement of land for produc- 
ing crops, depends on the addition of substances wanting 
inthe soil. Wecan add, neutralize and decompose, but 
cannot take away in sufficient quantity to do good, unless 
according to the new theory we may by rotation of crops 
use some plants to take away the excrementitious matter 
deposited by others in the soil, and in this way make one 
crop subservient to the profitable production of another. 
This theory is in accordance with analogies in nature. 

Alfred.—It is supposed that plants, like animals, ex- 
crete dung. 

Mr. Maxwell.—Y es, the dung of one kind of plants, is 
the food of other kinds. And however this may be, it is 
cettain that crops grow best in rotation, one species suc- 
ceeding another. The ordinary modes of addition are 
two. The first is, by raising crops on land and leaving 
them there to rot, to be turned under by the plough, or 
fed down to stock on the ground. The second is, to haul 
matter of some kind from other places and deposit and 
sptead it over theland. The nature of the matter brought, 
must depend on the quality of the soil to which it is to 
‘beadded. Animal and vegetable matter, lime or marl, 
day and sand are the principal substances used. The 
first mode of improvement proceeds upon the idea, that 
vegetation raised on land derives its nourishment not only 
from the soil, but from the air, and that therefore more is 
returned to the land than is taken up by the plants from 
it—This is undoubtedly true. But there are also other 
advantages gained by this mode. New products are 
formed. The plants decompose and recombine in new 


compounds the earthy matter, salts and geine——And | 


thése new compounds are more favorable to the growth 
ofsucceeding crops. The texture of the soil too is im- 
proved. And this is a very important consideration. 
All our tillage looks to this and to the destruction of rival 
vegetation. I mean weeds, grass, &c. contending with 
the cultivatef crop, for the possession of the ground. 
Tull’s idea that fertility depends on division of the soil, 
by thorough pulverization, although not accurately stated, 
deserves great respect. Minute division of the soil pro- 
duces the best possible condition for the action of those 
causes which make good crops. It favors the extension 
of the roots in search of food, and it may be necessary to 
the chemical decomposition and recombination of ma- 
terials, by the action of life through its organs, the spon- 
geoles. Besides, it favors the absorption of heat and 
moisture, and the radiation of the former. 

No land will continue to be fertile from which crops 

ptaken off without some return to it. On large farms, 
he cultivation of grasses, permitting them to fall and rot 
on the ground, or feeding them down to stock which re- 
tum in the form of manure the vegetables eaten, is the 
most ready method of restoring fertility to exhausted 

ds. On small farms, soiling the stock and adding to 
theit manure all the refuse vegetable and animal matter 
that can be collected, in order to spread it over the fields, 
is the most profitable method. 


keeping up stock and feeding it on green food, but on 
roots, hay, &c. : 

Mr. Mazxwell.—Yes, and you would be astonished to 
see how much manure a careful farmer can raise from a 
few cattle, horses and hogs. 

If they are well kept and abundantly supplied with 
food, they will afford manure enough to fertilize much 
more land than is necessary to supply them with food. 
It is now ascertained beyond all doubt, that root crops 
enable the farmer to keep-most stock, and consequently 
to manure most land. On large farms, which are natural- 
ly fertile, grass and grain enable the farmer to make mod- 
erate profits. The large surface enables him to raise 
large quantities of grass, which with the aid of Indian corn 
fed entire to them through the winter and spring, gives an 
ultimate product in cattle, mules and hogs, which yield a 
fair profit on the investment. The land is not exhausted, 
as the whole crops are returned to it, and only such fields 
are cultivated in corn as have been some years in grass. 
The tendency of this system is, to consolidate all the 
small farms in large ones—to diminish the population and 
to increase the wealth of a few. Much capita! is invested 
in land and but little in labor. Where the farms are small, 
the capital is in a great degree vested in labor and manure. 
Many laborers are required—the most perfect tillage and 
constant manuring. The returns are much greater in 
proportion to the capital employed. 

Let us compare some results of the two systems. Three 
tons of good hay is a very fair crop from good land per 
acre. The same land will produce twelve tons of beets. 
The nutritive matter in beets, is to the nutritive matter in 
hay, as 136 to 34. So that twelve tons of beets are equal 
to forty-eight tons of hay, or the produce of one acre in 
beets, is equal to the produce of sixteen acres of hay. A- 
gain, an acre of such land as will produce twelve tons of 
beets, will produce seventy-five bushels of Indian corn, 
equal to two tons and also two tons of long food. But 
the nutritive matter in the grain of Indian corn is 800- 
1000, and the nutritive matter in the forage from it, is 
40-1000, so that two tons, one of each, contain 840-1000, 
or one ton of the combination or whole mass 415-1000. 
An acre then produces 1660 from four tons.—But the 
twelve tons of beets at 136-1000 produces 1632 of nutri- 
tive matter. The proportions are 415 in a corn crop to 
136 parts in an equal weight of beets. If the quantity of 
matter only determined the value of the crop, the corn 
would be the best. But there are twelve tons of beets to 
four of the corn plant. And experience has proved, that 
bulk and moisture or the means of distention and liquida- 
tion, as well as nutritive matter, are necessary in the food 
of animals. In fact, when the nutritive matter bears too 
great a proportion to the mass of food taken into the 
stomach, it is not digested and is hurtful, rather than ben- 
eficial. 

Toascertain the proportion it should bear to the mass 
of food, or to the weight of it for different animals, is a 
very desirable and important matter. 

The proportion which the stomach and digestive organs 
bear to the size of animals, may be some guide to us. 

The carnivorous animals have smaller stomachs and 
require smaller masses of richer food than ruminating an- 
imals. A horse fed on three gallons of Indian corn per 
day, without long food, fares badly and is apt to become 
diseased, although it weighs twenty-one pounds, and con- 
tains 16.8 pounds of nutritive matter. If fed on fourteen 
pounds of corn, containing 11.2 pounds of nutritive mat- 
ter and ten pounds of hay, containing only 00.3 pounds 
of nutritive matter, equal to twenty-four pounds of matter, 
and containing 11.5 pounds of nutritive matter, he will 
keep in good condition. 

If fed on ten and a half pounds of grain ground and mix- 
ed with twenty pounds of chopped hay, he will keep in 
very fine condition—thirty and a half pounds of food con- 
taining nine pounds of nutritive matter, Few horses, un- 
less kept at work, require somuch. Horses not at work, 
will keep fat on five and one fourth pounds of meal per 
day mixed with twenty pounds of chopped hay— 
twenty-five and one fourth pounds of food containing on- 
ly 4.8 pounds of nutritive matter.. It is said that horses 
not at work, may be kept in living condition and in health 
on twenty-five pounds of chopped hay per day, if the hay 
be occasionally changed from clover to timothy or straw 
and sprinkled with salt water frequently. If this be true, 
the nutritive matter capable of extraction by chemists, is 
reduced to three fourths of one pound, necessary for a 
horse. 69 af hit 





.—I suppose you mean by soiling, not only 


Alfred.—I conjecture that the organs of : animals, as 





well as of plants, have a power of decomposition greater 
than that of the chemist, so that the stomach of the horse 
may obtain from hay or beets what may escape the ob- 
servation of the analyst. Life, with its mysterious agency, 
works out problems which defy his power. 

Mr. Maxwell—Still we may observe the facts and 
profit by them. ‘ 





[From the Magazine of Horticulture.] 

Pits FOR PROTECTING PLANTS DURING WINTER.—I 
think you would tempt many of your amateur subscribers, 
by making them acquainted with the virtues of a good pit 
for the keeping of tender roses, fuschias, peonias (tree) 
verbenas, carnations, and other tender herbaceous peren- 
nials generally—rhododendrons, acaleas, English laurels, 
Aucuba japonica, etc., Kerria japonica. I had one con- 
structed this fall, 22 feet by 14, and three feetdeep. Ev- 
ery fine day I remove the shutters (if there be not frost 
within) and give air. I have in all the above kinds of 
plants, except azaleas, and, as yet, every thing is in a fine 
healthy state. The thermometer has been but once be- 
low thirty-two degrees, and then I believe it was not 
quite one degree below it. There has been very little 
frost within. I presume it would answer for camellias, as 
they could stand considerable frost, if the airing take place 
gradually, and with the exclusion of the direct rays of the 
sun.— Yours, J. W. J., Februry, 1839. 





Orchard Grass.—On another page is a very favorable 
account of the orchard grass. Will our readers who have 
tried it, give their opinion of this grass. We have seen 
it grow very luxuriantly under a wide-spreading apple- 
tree, where no other grass or any other plant would flour- 
ish, and we have no doubt that it would be valuable to 
cultivate in orchards, as it flourishes well in the shade. 

It may also prove profitable in pastures that are con- 
siderably shaded: in some situations of this kind but 
very little feed is produced, by ploughing, harrowing and 
sowing on orchard grass with plaster upon light soils, we 
believe that pretty good crops of feed would be produced; 
surely it should be tried. Old pastures that are sufficient- 
ly dry for ploughing, may be greatly improved by this 
operation, and on most soils plaster will be very beneficial. 
— Yankee Farmer. 

Wircn Grass.—A writer in the Maine Farmer states 
from experience, one of the easiest and most profitable 
means of destroying this grass, which is as follows — 
“My father once took a piece, which was thickly set 
with it, ploughed it late in June, sowed it with winter 
rye, and turned it into his sheep pasture. The rye con- 
tinued to come up for a year or two, and was kept close- 
ly fed by the sheep, and in afew years the witch grass 
was exchanged for sweet clover and red top. I doubt not 
but that this plan might be adopted to advantage on many 
farms that are overrun with this useless weed. It is folly 
to talk of digging it up when it has obtained a firm foot- 
hold. Land that is of a light thin soil, can be changed 
from tillage to pasturing to great advantage. Pastures 
would be improved in this way, for itis bad economy to 
possess a pasture that will give only now and then a spot 
that cattle will touch.” 

Most of the Agricultural papers have recently noticed 
the increase of witch grass, and the means of destroying 
it have been frequently a topic of discussion. Has it been 
ascertained that this grass is 80 noxious and worthless a 
weed as seems to be generally admitted? It is doubtless 
a nuisance in a garden, and so are all other grasses. But 
is its presence, among other grasses, for mowing or pas- 
turing, so much to be dreaded? We make the inquiry, 
at the —— of a gardener, presuming that an answer 
will be forthcoming from some of our more practical 
neighbors.— Bost. Cour. 








Sales of Morus Multicaulis—Extract of a letter from 
Buckingham Court House to a gentleman in this city, da~ 
ted 24th August, 1839:— 


ered this fall, at two cents a bud. Mr.John Morris of the - 


same county, has sold 300,000 buds in lots of 100,000... 
Capt. Saml: Branch of Campbell, has also sold 110,000 ... 
buds at the same price. A good many smaller sales have -» 


been effected in the former county at the same 
four cents a cutting or two'cents a bud. .* 
Scoot of Buckingham has we understand, been 


of 1840.—Rich. Compiler. 


ice, Vin>> 


pa 


eleven cents a tree for 100,000 trees, delivered in the fall . 


— 


The Rev. Jesse S.- Armistead of Buckingham county . 
has sold 500,000 buds of Morus Multicaulis, to be deliv. : # 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. o 
‘ A TREATISE ON WHEAT. 


ON THE VARIETIES, PROPERTIES, AND CLASSIFICATION 
or Wueat.—sy Jonn Le Covurevur. 
(Continued.) 

On a Change and Choice of Seed. 

It is generally believed that an occasional, some say a 
frequent, change of seed is indispensable; otherwise, the 
plant soon becoming familigrized to the soil, loathes it, as 
it were, and consequeutly diminishes in produce. I am 
strongly inclined to believe that this is an erroneous idea, 
partly owing, not only to negligence in the selection of 

_ seed, from the finest of a crop, but also toa want of atten- 
tion in the arrangement of succession, which | have be- 
fore spoken of. 

It is perfectly true that all plants become tired of one 
soil,and one manure; they, like the human race, have 
their appetites and loathings, and a person that would be 
forced constantly to eat the same sort of food, would not 
only infallibly sicken of it, but most likely suffer in his 
health. So it is with the cultivation of wheat, or any 
other plant. The best cultivator of Lucerne I have ever 
known, whose practice extended over forty years experi- 
ence, assured me, that until he adopted the method of giv- 
ing it fresh food yearly, he never made it produce as he 
has since done. One yearit was dressed with decompos- 
ed manure; the next with ashes; the third with salt, and 
the fourth with lime, 

I have applied this principle to wheat—that which is 
grown on land, manured from the mixon, one year be- 
comes seed for land prepared with lime; that again becomes 
seed for land dressed with ashes, then for land dressed 
with mixed manures, and so on, varying the food as much 
as possible, hence giving a good variety every chance of 
finding a new soil on each occasion. It may be objected 
that such a system could not be continued on a larger 
‘farm, where five or six hundred acres of wheat come in- 
to rotation: that may be true, to a certain extent; but a 
little address and judgment, even on such a scale, by ju- 
dicious subordination, would enable a farmer to surmount 
the difficulty, as fifty acres kept in rotation on such a farm, 
solely for seed corn, evenat thirty bushels the acre, would 
be the required quantity. So on a small farm, where on- 
ly fifty acres of wheat would be cultivated, five acres skil- 
fully managed in the same way, might prevent the deteri- 
oration or degenerating of a variety suited to the soil and 
climate, Jt is sometimes difficult to replace a good and 
suitable variety, though it may have degenerated, as it is 
called. 

CoLuMELLA was soaware of the importance of procu- 
ring the choicest seed, that he observes, “I have this fur- 
ther direction to give, that when the corns are cut down, 
and brought into the threshing floor, we should even then 
think of making provision of seed, for the future seed 
time; for this is what Celsus says, where the corn and 
crop is but small, we must pick out all the best ears of 
corn, and of them, lay up our seed separately by itself.— 
On the other hand, when we, shall have a more plentiful 
harvest than ordinary, and a larger grain, whatever part of 
itis thrashed out must be cleansed with the sieve; and 
that part of it which, because of iis weight and bulk,sub- 
sides, and falls to the bottom of the sieve, must always 
be reserved for seed ; for this is of very great advantage, 
because, unless such care be taken, corns degenerate, 
though more quickly indeed in moist places, yet they do 
so also in such as are dry.” 

‘ This ancient, but most intelligent and accomplished 
farmer and writer, was thus fully aware of the importance 
of selecting the finest and choicest wheat for seed, evi- 
‘dently aware also, from the circumstance of his alluding 
to the heaviest wheat sinking to the bottom of the sieve, 
|. that the most farinaceous wheat was the most nutritious, 
"® and best fitted for the purpose of nourishing the young 
antin its embryo state. Nor can there be a doubt, but 
at the most plump, well grown, and perfectly ripe wheat, 
fittest for seed. 
frequently puzzled me much to imagine, upon 
aciple some have recommended for seed, a sort 
ior grain, the refuse of a crop, after all the best 
| sent to the market. How a principle so entire- 
rary to the whole economy of nature, which usu- 
aces the finest progeny, from the healthiest and 
ats, the same being improved, or weaken- 
to or im nurture and cul- 
' fora ibladat obec, it is difficult to. conceive ; 
t it was merely argued, that because a large quantity of 
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sickly seed was sown, and that a portion of it grew and 
produced a fair crop, it might be considered safe practice. 
Even from the finest seed, after five years of experiments, 
I am persuaded that for a crop, one-tenth of the best grain 
perishes, or is destroyed by birds, mice, or insects; but 
from some sorts which look sickly, and were purposely 
tried, sown singly, grain by grain in 1833, I found that 
a liver colored variety, which from the appearance of the 
ear, promised to be highly productive, though the grains 
were ill-grown, thirty-three grains out of seventy-two 
died—which induced me to discard it as being too deli- 
cate, its grains being poor and lean, though grown on a 
rich and well prepared soil. Another variety, also, from 
poor, ill-fed wheat, lost forty-nine grains out of sixty- 
two. A sample of golden drop, tolerably well grown, 
had seven varieties in a handful, and thirty-four of these 
died, out of seventy-two grains. Whereas from other 
healthy plump grains of several varieties, only nine, ten, 
and twelve died, out of seventy-two grains of each vari- 
ety. 

Columella, also, entertained an idea, regarding the de- 
generating of wheat, which is still entertained by modern 
farmers, quite erroneously in my opinion; the causes of 
which, according to my view of the question, will be ex- 
plained in the succeeding chapter. 

In 1834 the “Belle Vue Talavera,” was so well grown 
and plump, that of three rows of seventy-two grains each, 
not one died: of No. 1 Dantzic, only three to four, in 
three rows of the same number; and of No. 2, “ Album 
Densum” only eight, from the same number died. 

From one-hundred and forty-four grains, of a new 
white spring wheat, a very rare, hardy, and promising va- 
riety, only ten died. Hence with both farinaceous and 
productive habits, | think J am also combining hardy qual- 
ities, selected from among forty or fifty sorts, which habits 
and qualities I am more or less acquainted with, as far as 
regards this climate. 

My general observations lead me to believe, that where 
wheat appears to grow lean and poor looking, it should 
be discarded from the locality after a fair trial, say after 
the third year, as the second, only, might be the result of 
climate, or the want of being naturalized to the soil. 

The first trial should be made from seed of the best 
quality; if this fails after the third year, it evidently is un- 
suited to the soil and climate, and a new sort should be 
introduced. 

It must be obvious, that lean and shrivelled wheat, is not 
so likely to nourish the young plant just starting from its 
embryo state into life, with a mere miserable skin of a pa- 
rent to live upon, as the fine rich nutriment to be met 
with, in a plump, round, farinaceous grain, full of meal. 
As well might a farmer expect to have a fine fat skipping 
calf from a poor lean cow, fed, or rather starved, on Dart- 
moor Heath. 

(To be Continued.) 





Italian Spring Wheat—Great Yield.—B. Comstock 
& Co. of this city, sowed last spring, on good land, ad- 
joining the canal and close by town, 74 bushels of the 
Italian spring wheat, which on being thrashed, a few days 
since, yielded 1734 bushels; being over 43 bushels to the 
acre! Jtis a handsome, plump berry, and has all the ev- 
idences of making good flour. 

It was sown about the time of sowing oats in the 
spring, and no pains taken to produce a large crop—not 
more than is usually given to a crop of oats. Thus, is 
dissipated every fear as to its success in our climate and 
soil.— Ohio Far. 





Cotton in Alabama.—A letter in the Mobile Chronicle 
from Montgomery, Alabama, says, the worm is commit- 
ting great ravages upon the cotton. Some of the planters 
think the crop has been injured to the loss of one-third, 
and that the loss will be eventually one-half. 





Anne Arundel County Land.—A tract of 147 acres of 
West River Land, with Improvements not in good order, 
sold at auction on Monday last, at $45.75 per acre— 
not to persons owning adjoining lands.— Annapolis Re- 
publican. 





Sugar Beet.—It may be gratifying to our readers to 
know that Mr. Bossen, of Boston, sailed last Saturday in 
the Liverpool, on behalf of a company, to bring out ma- 
chinery and men to carry on the manufacture of Beet Su- 
gar, on an extensive scale, in Boston. The Yankees al- 





[From the Yankee Farmer.] 
BEET SUGAR EXPERIMENT. 

The sugar beet as an article of food for domestic anj- 
mals, without any regard to obtaining sugar from it, is 
one of the best productions to which farmers can turn 
their attention. It is preferred by many to the ruta 
or mangel wurtzel ; for though it does not produce a root 
quite so large as the latter, it is heavier, contains more 
saccharine matter, and of course is more nutricious, and 
keeps better; it yields a very heavy crop, and is usual] 
a sure one. Our coldest seasons, even in the northern 
part of New England are sufficiently favourable. to pro 
duce an abundant crop. 

As a food for milch cows and swine sugar beets are 
highly valuable. John Fehno, Esq. an enterprising far- 
mer of Chelsea, Mass., raised last season, upwards of 
1200 bushels of sugar beets, from an acre of groun 
which he fed to his hogs; he considers them as valuable 
for that purpose as any crop he can raise. 

Hon. Wm. Clark, Jr. Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the Massachusetts Legislature, in a report 
which he submitted, recommending encouragement of the 
sugar beet culture, says the culture of the sugar beet ma 
contribute as largely to the improvement of our agricul- 


ture as the turnip has to that of England; and if encour. _ 


aged, will give to our farmers a most valuable addition to 
their field products. 

On several accounts, the culture of the sugar beet mer- 
its particular consideration. As a cleansing crop, for the 
destruction of weeds, and pulverizing the soil, it is as ef- 
fectual as a raked summer fallow, without its attendant 
exhausting and pernicious consequences. As an amelio- 
rating or enriching crop it will take precedence of our 
most enriching grasses, in amount of vegetable matter re- 
turned to the soil, or produce of nutricious food for any 
description of farm stock. 

If farmers are induced to raise beets with the expecta- 
tionof manufacturing sugar from them, and are disappoint 
ed in their hopes, they will experience no loss; they can 
make beef, butter and pork from them, and they will find 
their lands improved by cultivating this root, and by the 
increased quantity of manure from their additional stock, 
In this way, at least, the agitation of the beet sugar ques- 
tion will be advantageous; even if it be found that the 
manufacture of sugar be not profitable in this country, 

But we see what has been accomplished in Europe by 
intelligence and perseverance, and we have strong reasons 
to expect the like favorable results here. True indeed, 
unsuccessful attempts to introduce the manufacture of 
beet sugar into this country have been made; but their 
failure ought not to discourage us; they were made at an 
unfavorable period, when the manufacturers in France 
were halting between two opinions, whether to continue 
on in the old way, for which they had every thing prepar- 
ed, large manufactories, expensive machinery, and men 
well skilled in the business; or to adopt the new method 
then but imperfectly known, and which, of course, could 
not be prosecuted to advantage, nor correct calculations 
made on its results. Since then the new process has been 
perfected, and it is well adapted to this country, as the 
manufacture of sugar may be connected with the business 
of the farmer and conducted with cheap machinery and 
with the animal and manual labor usually employed 
in rural pursuits. The business can be attended to in the 
winter, when the farmer has but little to do, or cannot find 
profitable employment. With the advantages now offer 
ed for the introduction of beet sugar manufacture, it is 
believed that an attempt will be crowned with success] 

It was the opinion of Thos. G. Fessenden, Esq., a man 
of profound knowledge, and well versed in all matters 
pertaining to agriculture, that the time would come when 
every farmer will be able to make his own sugar from 
beets with so little trouble and expense that it will be- 
come as common as the making of apple sauce, or the 
salting of beef and pork for winter’s use. 


Hon. Wm. Clark, says in the report we referred to a-., 


bove :— 

“It is believed that it (beet sugar culture) will in some 
degree break the charm that rests upon old usages and old 
customs, followed for the very substantial reason, that 


they have been followed by other generations past, and.’ 


introduce a better and more enlightened system of rote 
tion or alteration of crops, that it will dispel somewhat 
the prejudice existing against new modes of culture, by 
contrasting among our farmers, stronger than has yet been 
done, the superiority of improvement over antiquated no- 











ways “go ahead.”.—Phil. U. S. Gaz, 


tions; and by fertilizing his lands, increasing his agricul- 
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a 2a 
tural | products, and his ready capital furnish both the far- 
mer and his sons profitable employment at home, and 
the tide of emigration to the south and west, our cli- 
mate securing to us, in the beet, an article with which 
regions cannot successfully compete.” 
Henry Clay, the distinguished senator, has given this 
ject his attention, and thus expresses himself: 
“In my opinion, the establishment of the manufacture 


- of beet sugar in the United States, eminently deserves the 


liberal patronage of government. What, if successful, 
would so greatly redound to the common benefit, ought 
to be demonstrated by an experiment made at the com- 
mon expense. For it is the apprehension, incident to all 
new and untried enterprises, that now deters individuals 
from embarking in this. 

|] have no doubt of the ultimate introduction of the 
manufacture, and I believe that at no distant day, a great 

t of this necessary of human life will be derived from 
this source. If we are to credit the authentic evidence 
obtained from the experience of France, the manufacture 
of sugar from beet, is less costly than from cane.” 

An examination into the subject wil! show the view ta- 
ken by Mr. Clay, of the cost of sugar from beet and that 
from cane is correct. Judge Buel, of the Albany Culti- 
yator, Gen. Dearborn and others have expressed opinions 
similar to those entertained by Mr. Fessenden, and Mr. 
Clay; all that is wanted seems to be a knowledge of the 


Chaptal says, “From twelve years experience I have 
Jearned that the sugar extracted from beets differs from 
that of sugar cane neither in color, taste or crystalization.” 
He further adds, “If the manufacture of sugar from beets 
iscarried to such an extentas to furnish a supply for all 
France, agriculture would receive from it the value of 
more than 80,000,000 fires. per annum.” [Chaptal’s Chem- 
istry, p. 354. 

The reasons urged by some against commencing the 
culture and manufacture here are not sound. It is said 
that labor is much higher here than it is in France.— 
Granted, but most of the labor in manufacturing 1s peform- 
ed by machinery ; experience has shown that we can cul- 
tivate acrop of beets as cheap as it can be done in France, 
and the usual crop is larger in this country. Land in 
France is much higher, and subject to tithes and other 
feudal burdens, fuel is scarce and the transportation slew; 
all over that country fuel is $10 to $12 per cord. The 
beet sugar manufacturer in France pays a tax to govern- 
ment of 8} francs, ($1,68) per hundred weight, while in 
Massachusetss a bounty of $3 is allowed, a difference in 
the cost of sugar to the Massachusetts manufacturer of 

60 per hundred. Now can any one doubt that we 
possess advantages equal to France in manufacturing su- 
gar. Cuarzes P. Bosson. 





[From the Farmers’ Cabinet.] 
Cooxine Foop ror Srockx. 

The practice of cooking the grain fed to stock, particu- 
larly the stock intended for the shambles, promises to be 
an important acquisition to modern husbandry. It is 
destined, at no remote period, to remove materially, if not 
effectually, those tributaries of intemperance, those foul 
manufactories of liquid fire, or blue ruin, (the bane of ag- 
riculture) from the face of our country. To proscribe 
and denounce the distillers (among whom we recognise 
some of our most sober and enterprising citizens) while 
their business continues profitable, is wrong; an unavail- 
ing means only of opposing a powerful human motive, 
that of self-interest and aggrandizement. But when far- 
mers once know that it is more profitable in the end to 
feed all their grain (excepting wheat—and of that, the 
stuff after making flour) after being cooked, to fatten stock 
for the market,—when they find they can thus realize a 
high market price for their grain, and convert both straw 
and grain into an increased quantity and highly improved 
of manure, they will not sell their grain to the 

istiller, to wrong their own farms of their most enrich- 
ing'means of alimentary manure, and suffer the distillers 


‘tomonopolize the beef, pork, and mutton market among 


themselves. If farmers would cook and feed all their 
own grain, in addition to roots previously steamed, we 
should soon see the good effect visible in the abundance 
of their crops, as well as a compliance with the immuta- 
blelaws of nature, which make animals and vegetables mu- 
tually dependent, and, like liberty and@slearning, lean on 
each other for support.—Independen¥. * pecuniary con- 


siderations, an agreeable, pleasant, and pure delight always 
accompanies the “luxury of doing good,” 








Actuated by fixed impressions such as these, I com- 
menced about two years ago, to cook grain for stock. 
Having previously persuaded myself that stall feeding on 
raw grain, by undergoing a mere partial digestion, is an 
“uphill business,” I found also the idea of steaming grain 
whole, liable to many objections; among others, the dif- 
ficulty of steaming it thoroughly, the inconvenience and 
additional expense of fuel, arising from the high temper- 
ature necessary, to burst.the glebules containing the dex- 
trine or nutrient matter of the grain, are all worthy of notice. 
And the plan of scalding the chopped grain, falls far short 
of cooking. The conviction, that very much of the nour- 
ishing property of grain is lost by the process of fermen- 
tation and distillation, and yet aware of the aptitude of all 
kinds of stock to fatten on the swill of distilled grain, 
after the essence or volatile spirit has been extracted, I 
conceived the plan of boiling the grain, after being chop- 
ped, to be fed sweet and fresh ; conjecturing, that a given 
quantity of grain thus prepared, would be converted into 
the greatest possible weight of flesh. I named the pro- 
ject to some intelligent persons, who condemed it as fal- 
lacious and chimerical, alleging that the chopped grain 
would settle to the bottom and burn the still; the boiled 
grain would scour the stock, &c.; reason and philosophy 
however supported a contrary opinion. Although the 
idea originated in my own mind, having never heard nor 
read of grain being boiled in the manner proposed, yet, I 
had no apprehensions about the issue. I accordingly pro- 
cured a large hogshead still, put it up over a furnace in 
the corner of an out-kitchen, on the-best plan of close 
flues carried around the still, and finally turned into a 
chimney. The still was provided with the usual copper 
ehains and fixtures for stirring: a moveable cover made 
of plank was fitted closer over the top of the still, perfor- 
ated in the centre to admit the perpendicular shaft on 
which a horizontal crank was fixed to turn the shaft and 
stir the still. The still is filled, or nearly so, with water, 
by a convenient pump, and after boiling, the corn being 
previously wetted in a barrel with cold water, and mixed, 
to prevent the grain from forming lumps, is emptied by 
buckets into the still; the cover is immediately put on, 
and by means of the crank the still is well stirred and the 
fire kept up, while the stirring is occasionally repeated for 
a few minutes, until the whole mass boils, then the fire is 
put out or covered, or the damper closed, to. stop the 
draught. After the grain has boiled about an hour, it is ready 
to leave off; if left in the still, owing to the confined rari- 
fied air around the still, it will continue boiling for many 
hours, although the fire be entirely out. The swill is 
conducted hot from the cock of the still by common 
square spouts, about thirty yards, into a hog-pen and cat- 
tle-yard; when cool, it may be compared to jelly or 
starch, the water being apparently commuted into solid 
nutriment. I usually boil, in the proportion of one bushel 
of grain to forty gallons of water. For fattening, I have 
found one-third of corn to two-thirds of bran, sufficient ; 
but if the fattening process is to be hastened, the propor- 
tion is reversed—taking two-thirds corn and one-third 
oats orbran. I stable-fatten steers at night, on hay and 
fodder in winter, (as it is only in winter [ do cook feed,) 
and yard them with plenty of feed through the day; by. 
keeping the yard well littered, an immense quantity of ma- 
nure can be made. By this method, cattle and hogs are 
fattened in half the time that is required on raw grain, 
with an economy of grain infinitely great. The cattle 
get a sleek and handsome coat, they void their manure in 
a proper healthy consistence, exhibiting nothing of a di- 
uretic nature. The food being thus ready prepared for 
the stomach, there is little action required from the di-. 
gestive organs. Nor is the appetite liable to be clogged, 
as on raw grain. Although I commenced feeding in a 
small way, with only eight head of steers and twenty hogs, 
yet, f soon found J could feed more than double the num- 
ber: in short, my fondest hopes were more than realized, 
and expect in future to profit by the experiment. My cat- 
tle have access to salt at all times. I have found about 
four cords of oak wood sufficient, along with corn cobs, 
for a whole winter season. Stone coal may be used with 
advantage in the absence of other fuel. Hogs are perhaps 
our most profitable stock, but we cannot now, like the 
pioneer settlers, let them feed fat, on mast. Stock ho 
I can also winter at a mere nominal expense on w 
swill. After feeding my cows with a given quantity of 
raw meal, I boiled and fed precisely the same quantity— 
the consequence was, they gave a surprising increase of 


to every variety of roots. With a vessel bored full of 
holes in the bottom, and fitted on the top of the still, I can 
steam any quantity with the greatest imaginable ease ; and. 
after removing the roots, the water in the still is ready to 
boil the grain. Potatoes, mangel wurtzel, and ruta baga 
have composed vur staple roots; to these we have recent- 
ly added the citron pumpkin, and rohan of Swiss potatoe. 
Their extensive culture is identified with the farmer’s in- 
terest, affording through our long winters a plentifull sup- 
ply of succulent food, an important auxiliary to aid the 
juices of the animal stomach in the performance of their 
functions, when stock is made to subsist, almost wholly, 
on dry fodder. Wm. Penn Kinzer. 


Springlawn Farm, Paquea, Lan. a 
Pa., February 28th, 1839. 





[From the Philadelphia Ledger.] 

On IMPROVING THE QuaLiTy AND INCREASING THE 
Quantity or Manure.—To the Farmers of New Jer- 
sey.—On account of your position, soil, resources, mar- 
kets, &c. I have addressed this paper to your notice; 
still the objects it has in view, are of a character interest- 
ing to general agriculture: the process here introduced to 
your notice, is founded on elementary chemical princi- 
ples; and valuable in proportion to the worth of your 
garden and farm productions, and the facilities of procur- 
ing the materials to be operated on. ; 
The agriculture of New Jersey is favored, as regards 
markets ; having on the eastern boundary its share of the © 
consumption of two hundred thousand people who inhab- 
it New York, and on the west side one hundred and 
fifty thousand who live in Philadelphia. Within your | 
state the resources for manure are limited, while the crops 
of vegetables, early garden stuffs, and the ordinary pro- - 
ductions of the farm, on your warm, open, and in many 
places sandy. soil; require rather active manures, and those 
frequently applied. 

On this occasion it is our purpose to point out to you 
what may be done, and how you can advantageously . 
bring into your service materials that are most useful in 
agriculture, but heretofore rejected, on account of your not. 
being acquainted with an.economical mode of bringing 
them into operation, and on. account of their cost: by | 
their combined action on each other it is intended to ren- 
der useful matter that has heretofore been allowed to go 
to waste, and so to reduce the expense thatthe profits of 
your business will be greatly. increased. 

Permit me to call your_attention to the study of the 
elements of science; a knowledge of mathematics has be- 
come essential to everj;,mechanic, who has any thing to 
do with power; if thisscience and chemistry were better 
understood by those to whom the management of steam 
engines are entrusted, you would rarely hear of those ter- 
rible explosions that destroy so many of our fellow crea- 
tures. In the absence of scientific knowledge, we would 
be less comfortably lodged, clad and fed. The dyer, spin- 
ner, sugar refiner, &c. &c. would each in his way produce. 
articles much inferior to what you are in the habit of 
using every day, and from habit their goodness escapes 
the notice of yourselves and your families: in fact among 
the tradesmen of Birmingham, Glasgow or Manchester, 
there are at this time more well informed chemists than 
would be found in all Europe at the commencement of 
the American Revolution; and chemistry is as much 
connected with the operations of the farmer, as those ofa 
tanner, or any other profession. Here there are reasons 
why farmers should be acquainted with the sciences and 
the laws by which nature controls every thing that they 
do. This is our apology for requesting yBu to make 
yourselves acquainted with the sciences, 

We shall now present to you a process involving the 
principles of chemistry, that if judiciously carried out, 
we think will prove very favorable to your prospects. 

There is no better established agricultural truth, than 
that the alkalies, potash and soda, are useful manures 
Every one knows that where wood ashes are sowed on 
grass land, the crop is improved ; but the impossibility of 
‘getting as much wood ash, which you know contains _ 
potash, as would manure a large portion of land, and 
at a price that the produce would warrant, is impossible. , 
In the next place, the caustic nature of potash and soda 
as manures is so gréat that it is necessary to seck out 
some safe and economical way of applying them, by form- 
ing combinations with, other substances apptcabln to ma- 
nure, and thereby provide a safe and wholesome nutri- , 





milk and cream. ‘My whole’ apparatus cost $35. 





Steaming,—This mode of cooking I confined entirely 


ment for vegetable life. 
For this purpose we recommend to your attention the 
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use of soda, an alkali that can be produced from various 

substances, and in great quantities, and as the demand in- 

creases, there is a probability that, by improved process, 

the price pill be reduced. At present it can be got at from 
to $4 per 100 Ibs. 

By mixing soda with a portion of fresh burnt lime it is 
rendered caustic, and by boiling in the ley that is taken 
from this mixture of fresh lime and soda, all kinds of 
garbage, flesh, fish, hair, woollen rags, &c. these substan- 
ces will be reduced to a saponaceous matter; all the fat- 
ty matter that is in bones will be brought out of them 
and converted into soap, and the whitened bone be pre- 
pared to be ground up for manure, or used in some branch 
of manufacture. By mixing this soap with straw, grass, 
every kind of vegetable matter, marsh earth, and all other 
decomposable substances, the quantity and quality of ma- 
nure can be increased to an astonishing amount. There 
are applicable to this purpose many things that are now 
lost; such as the sturgeon that abounds in the [ludson 
and Delaware rivers, that now, when taken by the shad 
and herring fisheries, are thrown away to stink on the 
shore ; all the garbage that is produced by the fishers, the 
blood and garbage of the butchers’ shambles, in short all 
the offal that now is thrown on the dung heap, where 
ninety per cent. passes off in vapor, or the whole is thrown 
into and carried away by the river. 

By combining the decaying elements we have been 
speaking of, with soda or potash, their volatility is pre- 
vented, while at the same time their decomposition is pro- 
moted, and they are brought into the state that fits them 
for supporting vegetable life. In many points there exist 
between vegetable and animal organization striking sim- 
ilarities in their functions, and in some points they are the 
same. The fine fibres of the roots of plants and the ab- 
sorbant organs of animals both take up from decomposed 
substances’ the nourishment that the animal or vegetable 
requires ; but these two modifications of life differ in their 
preparatory powers: animals being endowed with the 
power of digestion they decompose in their stomachs the 

substances from which they are to extract their nutriment ; 
vegetables, on the other hand, depend for their support on 
matter that has undergone decomposition by processes 
entirely uninfluenced by themselves; and what in the 
one is performed by the stomach, is for the other done in 
the rot heap, and our object is to have this decomposing 
process performed in the most expeditious manner, under 
citcumstances calculated to retain as far as possible the 
elements that form the food of vegetables, and to render 
as much matter as possible available for vegetable nutri- 
ment, for the purpose of feeding those plants.which are 
to supply the wants of man. 

This is an important subject, and merits the attention 
of men of the highest acquirements in science and phil- 
osophy : powers which we have not the fortune to be 
gif’ with, but we most earnestly hope the subject will 

taken up by some master mind. 

Before closing, permit us to remark, that if the practice 
we are calling your attention to is carried into extensive 
effect, it would not only benefit agriculture, but afford the 
means of improving other branches of business. 

ot gay Se salmon, herring, and all kinds of fish, the 
heads and ight be cut off and employed with the 

offals in ing agricultural soap, and thus a barrel 
of fish so treated would contain more valuable food, with 

a saving of e: on the barrel, cost of transportation. 

The waste e at the cod and oiher fisheries might be 

turned to valuable account, and the preparations of this 
ag soap would form employment for regular es- 

ts, and make a new, useful and valuable branch 
i J. R. 
i is manufactured by Messrs. Dupont, of 
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SAVING CLOVER SEED. 

As we hope many of our friends intend saving a part at 
least of their own clover seed this year, we will here give 
them Judge Emmerson’s plan of cutting, cleaning, &c.— 
The Judge in his life time was a practical, scientific far- 
mer, to whose untiring zeal Tennessee is indebted for a- 
waking a spirit of enterprize and improvement in her Ag- 
riculture that seems destined to revolutionize her whole 
territory. He was the projector of the first agricultural 
Journal published in Tennessee, which is still an able 
auxiliary in the cause, though its founder is no more. 

From the Tenwessee Farmer for 1835. 
SAVING CLOVER SEED. 

The two great objects to be attended to in raising clo- 
ver seed with profit, are—first, to secure the produc- 
tion of as large a crop to the acre as practicable—and 
secondly, to harvest the crop in such a manner, as to bring 
as large a portion of the seed into the barn and to leave as 
small a portion of it as possible in the field. 

To attain the first object, that of securing a large pro- 
duct, we will state, that the main things to be attended to 
are the following: Ist. To cut the seed at the period 
when there is the largest portion of the ripe seed on the 
ground, in that stage of maturity, which will admit of its 
being collected into the barn, and so to handle it as to pre- 
vent the seed from being shattered off and left on the 
field, while the straw or haulm only is collected in the 
barn. It is, we believe, to the improvident and ruinous 
neglect of strict attention to these two latter objects, 
that most farmers may attribute their failure in making 
clover seed. We will lay before our readers the re- 
sults of our own observation and experience, on these 
important points, hoping that those of our patrons, who 
may have discovered a better mode of effecting these 
objects, than the one recommended, will yet communicate 
to us their practice in time to enable us to lay it before 
the public in our next number. 

Time of cutting—As the clover seed, from the time 
the first heads ripen, until the close of the season, are 
daily arriving at maturity, the great desideratum is, to as- 
certain the precise period when there is on the ground 
the greatest portion of ripe seed, in a state which will 
admit of its being collected and brought into the barn.— 
If the clover be cut before this period, there must evi- 
denly be a loss sustained, from the immaturity of too 
large a portion of the seed. If the cutting be deferred 
beyond this period, an equal, and perhaps a greater loss 
will be sustained, from the impossibility of saving the 
seed first ripened, generally the best, on account of its 
being so easily shattered off. We would recommend, as 
the most eligible time of cutting, the period when about 
two-thirds of the heads have become ripe, and assumed a 
black color, many of the otheas, at this time of a brown 
color, will ripen after cutting. 

Mode of cutting—Where the clover has not lodged, 
and is high enough to admit of it, by far the most expedi- 
tious and in every point of view the most eligible mode 
of cutting, is to cradle it as we do grain, only throwing it 
into double swarths, that is laying the clover cut from 
two lands in one swarth. If the s be so short as to 
require it, a strip of linen may be fastened on the fingers 
of the cradle so as to prevent the heads falling through 
them. 

Mode of curing.—If the crop be not heavy and the 
weather be good, the swarths may lie undisturbed for sev- 
eral days, until the hay be perfectly cured; it should 
then, in the morning or evening while moist from thedew, 
to prevent its shattering off too easily, be gently raked in- 
to small bunches, such as can be conveniently raised with 
a fork and laid on the wagon. When not too damp, 
these bunches should be hauled to the barn, and either 
stowed away in mows, or, which is best, thrashed off, 
and either immediately cleaned, or else the heads stowed 
away, in a room prepared for the purpose, until winter, 
to be then thrashed or trodden out. But should there be 
rain on them, or should they be suffered to remain in the 
field any considerable length of time after being raked up, 
these bunches must with a fork be gently turned bottom 
upwards, and laid in a new place, afler every rain to which 
they may be exposed, and after every two or three days 
they may have lain in the field in fair weather. This is 
necessary to prevent the seed from being injured by the 
heat and moisture to which they will have been exposed, 
from the sun, the rain, and the moisture of the earth,— 
After being sufficiently cured, while dry, let the seed be 
gently Jaid on the wagon or sled, and hauled to the barn, 
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using every necessary precaution to ensure, that as little 





of i as possible be left in the field or scattered along the 
road. 

Mode of cleaning.—Various methods are practised, for 
cleaning the seed from the chaff. The only two as faras 
we know, used in this country are, treading it out with 
horses, or cleaning it in a thrashing machine. The firgt 
is tedious, laborious, filthy and unwholesome both to man 
and beast: the latter is far preferable in every respect, but 
as all are not provided with thrashing machines, and ag 
therefore many must still continue to tread out their s 
we will submit a few observations on the mode of perform. 
ing this operation. Having covered the barn floor with 
seed in the chaff to the depth of from 12 to 18 inches, 
put on the horses and tread one day, the next morning run 
the chaff through a fan; much of will in have been beaten 
to dust and will be blown away, as will also the light 
chaff, having no seed, and that from which the seed hag 
been separated, but much the larger portion of the seed, 
still enveloped in the chaff, will be found in the rear of the 
fan—this, having been separated from the empty chaff ad-, 
joining it, must be again spread on the floor, and havi 
added another portion of untrodden chaff the horses 
must be again put on and made to tread it another day, 
when it should be again run through the fan as before, the 
produce of this will far exceed that of the first day’s 
treading; but still, much good seed will be found immedi- 
ately in the rear of the fan not yet separated from the 
chaff—this must be again spread on the floor, and a new 
addition be made of untrodden chaff, and this process 
must be repeated until the whole crop is trodden out— 
The seed, after passing through the fan, should first be 
run through a sieve sufficiently coarse to permit the clo- 
ver seed to pass through, but retaining all larger seeds 
and trash. It should then be again run through a finer 
seive retaining the clover seed, but permitting the passage 
through of all smaller substances, by these two process 
es, the clover seed will be thoroughly cleansed from all 
kinds of filth and prepared for market. The only advan- 
tages derived from cleaning the seed rather than sowing 
it in the chaff, are the ascertaining with greater certainty 
the quantity sown and the ensuring a more equal distri- 
bution of the seed—where, therefore, a sufficient quanti- 
ty can be afforded to ensure the desired thickness in every 
part of the ground, sowing in the chaff, will not only do 
as well, but is to be preferred, as it is to be believed more 
likely to come up and to stand. 





Tue Port Evit.—Longwood, Pettis co., Mo., Feb.8, 
1839.—Dear Sir:—Permit me to make the following com- 
munication: I have a very valuable mare that was affect- 
ed with what is commonly called Poll Evil. Youknow 
that I have always been pleased with fine horses, and my » 
concern about the situation of my mare induced me to 
mention the case in acircle of my neighbors. I was in- 
formed by one that he had cured three for himself by the’ 
simple remedy of causing them to wear a bell. I took 
the idea, and put a large bell upon my mare—and she is 
cured. I think the remedy will succeed in all incipient 
cases. I do not believe that the cure consists in the rat. 
tling of the bell; and as the noise of one would not be. 
well relished about the streets and farms in your polished, 
country, a bell without a clapper will just do as well prow 
vided it be heavy enough.—The above disease 1s general- 
ly produced by some external violence on the poll of the 
head—by pulling by the bridle or blows—at such time 
as the animal is not in health, which causes the disease 
to exert its force upon that point. I mention this to ap» 
prise any one who may resort to the above remedy, of the 
necessity of attending to the general condition of the ani- 
mal during the cure. 

Respectfully, your friend, M. A. FERIS. 

N. B. No horse has ever died with grub or bot worms, 
that has been plentifully and regularly salted. Indeed, 
salt and water is almost a catholicon in the diseases of | 
man and beast. M. A. F, 

We wish our old friend, Dr. Feris, had given us the 
philosophy of the cure stated above. We imagine—but., 
we are no doctor—that the friction of the bell strap stim, 
ulates the absorbents and thus assists the cure. Tradl 
(Ky.) Farmer. adh 





A friend called on us with samples of beet sugar, made, 
in Northampton, Mass. It was of excellent quality, and. 
finely granulated, Large quantities of sugar are many¥-|/ 
factured at that placg, from the beet, and it is believed that. 
much more attenti¢ pill be paid to the culture of thea» 
ticle, and the making of sugar therefrom.—U. S, Gaz, 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 


"We recommend the following from the Journal of the 
American Silk Society, as the reflections of one whose po- 
sition is most favourable to the formation of a correct 
judgment on the subject, and offer it, respectfully, as an 
answer to the numerous inquiries we receive—sometimes 
not post-paid—on the same subject : 


ProsPECT AND Prices oF THE Mu ticavLis.—It will no 
doubt be expected of us to give our opinion as to the prospect 
-@f sales, and the probable prices of the multicaulis, the ensu- 
ing season. The numerous personal calls we receive daily, 
if nothing else, shew that this is expected of us. We would 
much rather leave the whole subject to the decision of time ; 
but as we have no choice, we give our opinion, such as it is 
—suggesting that it be borne in mind, that we have no PE- 
ouniaRY INTEREST to be affected by the result, one way or 
the other, that we do not own, nor have we any interest in 

¢ hundred trees, and that our whole, sole object, in all we 
write, or say, or do, is the success of the great cause, the good 
of our country, our whole country, and nothing but our coun- 








We most sincerely believe that the prices of trees the com- 
ing season, will be fifty cents, or upwards, for fair sized well 
matured wood. At present, however, that price cannot be 
obtained, for various and conclusive reasons. People seldom 

rchase trees or seeds to plant, till near the time of planting. 

jast year, it is true, owing to the excitement, the great ma- 
jority of sales were made in the fall and winter. But the 
coming season will be different, so far as we can judge. 
Planiers of trees will prefer purchasing in the latter part of 
winter and in the spriog, to runniog the risk of keeping them 
over winter; and hence, attempts to sell now will generally 
fail, or succeed only at the expense of a material reduction in 


ce. 

MWe know full well that sales have been made at 30, 35, 
40, and even 50 cents a tree, for large quantities, and some 
smaller sales have been made at even higher rates; but not 
enough of either to establish a market value to the article at 
this ime, when there is no market for it, properly speaking. 
But the publication of these sales has induced growers of 
trees to rush upon the market with the hope of selling at the 
same prices. They see these publications, think they are the 
current prices, easily attainable, and are astonished to find 
that they cannot get them, or any thing like them, when they 
offer their trees in market. Now the whole fault lies in the 
time of offering to sell, not in the value of the article offered. 
Suppose that the farmers should all at once come to market 
with all the wheat in the country, what would be the effect? 
The market would be overloaded with wheat, and sales 
could not be made of any of it, except at a large reduction in 

rice. 

; Let growers of trees bear in mind the simple fact, that ju- 
dicious people never purchase perishable articles six months 
before they want to use them; and above all, let it be re- 
remembered, that farmers seldom purchase seed or plants 
any length of time before they are ready to plant. 

We have no reason to change our opinion heretofore ex- 
pressed, of the probable amount of the present crop through- 
out the country. Most sincerely we do believe that there are 
not trees enough in any one state in the Union, to supply the 
home demand of that state, for legitimate silk growing pur- 
poses. We believe, that, when the season of planting arrives, 
and the true market shall be thus fairly opened, every fair 
sized tree in the country will be taken at 50 cents or upwards. 
Till then, growers must expect to hear of great sales at high 
pees occasionally, but of a depression in prices, and extreme 

ifficulty in selling at reasonable prices generaily. Growers 
of trees will serve their own interests, by keeping aut of 
market entirely, until the proper season arrives, then they 
will readily es sales, and get good prices. 





[From the Southern Agriculturist.j 
THE SILK CULTURE. 


Cuar.esTon, July 29, 1839. 

Mr. Editor—I perceive the “Morus Multicaulis ma- 
hia,” as ithas been called, has had a check in varous parts 
of the country. The silk culture promises profitable em- 
ployment for so many people who are now a tax to us, 
that I hope no difficulties will induce us to turn our 
backs upon it. Cast your eye over the country and ob- 
serve the thousands of men, women, and children who 
eat the bread of idleness, because we have no employ- 
ment fitted to their age and condition. The culture of the 
vine and the mulberry will afford the labour adapted to 
youth, age, and feeble health. We know that in various 
parts of the Union both have been tried and with great 
success; therefore occasional failures should not deter us 
from farther exertions. Even in our State, excellent wine 


is produced, and so far as I have been able to learn, the 
Morus Multicaulis succeeds admirably. I have seen two 
nurseries of the plant,and I am perfectly satisfied it is 





well adapted to our climate, and that if we do not become 
a great silk exporting State, it will be our own fault. One 
of these nurseries was not long ago an onion bed, but it 
18 now covered with the mulberry plants as thick as they 
can stand, and on an average, about six feet high. The 
growth has been so rapid that I can hardly credit the evi- 
dence of my own eyes, that but a very little time back, 
the spot was covered with onions. I sincerely hope the 
time is near at hand when I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing the fairy fingers of our belles engaged in reeling silk, 
instead of turning over the pages of every stupid novel 
that the press throws off upon the public. Let our La- 
dies’ Working Societies take to raising silk; make it fash- 
ionable, and soon we shall see our girls wearing frocks, 
gloves.and stockings of their own making. A very pret- 
ty employment for ladies, much better than working for 
nothing, to the injury of those who have to live by their 
needles. I wonder much that parents who have daughters 
do not make them raise silk, if it were only for amuse- 
ment. If any are doubtful of success, let them look into 
the nursery gardens, and every doubt will be put to flight. 
Our own Carolina can produce silk equal to any in the 
world, and she must do it ere long, for Texas and other 
States will be able soon to undersell us in short cottons, 
so we had better look ahead in time. I hope the “ morus 
multicaulis mania” may rage all over the State before this 
day twelve months, for it will work a great and happy 
change in our condition. 

Wishing you, amongst others, a violent 


paroxysm of 
that mania, I remain, your well-wisher, A. M. 





Morus Multicaulis——A sale of these trees took place 
yesterday at West Philadelphia, by public auction. The 
day was very unfavorable, and the notice of sale being 
short, but few persons aitended. The terms were one- 
fourth cash within three days, balance on delivery.— 
Trees averaging about one foot high, sold at 8} to 10 cents 
—those averaging 18 to 24 inches, at 12} to 14 cents, and 
sprouts from roots planted this spring, at 24 cents.— 
These prices are low, and the buyers will realize at least 
two hundred per cent.on their purchases. The scarcity 
of money undoubtedly prevented higher prices being of- 
fered, and the notice of sale was too short to reach distant 
purchasers.—Phil. Ing. 


PRICES IN 1HE FALTIMORE MARKET. 
lu 


Asues—Slacked, Provisions— 

Bricxs— Beef, Balt.mess, 16 50 
Run of kiln per M. $7 00 | Pork, do do 17 00 
Hard or arch 8 00 do prime 13 00 
Red or pavin 9 50 | Bacon, Balt.ass.lb. 124 

Corree—Ha. |b. 10 a 10%} Hams, do cured 1lal23 
Rio i104 a 11 | Middl’gs,do do 9% a 10 

Cotrorn— Shoulders,dodo 84a 9 
Virgin. good, Ib.00 a 00 | Lard, West.§Balt. 12a 13 
Florida, 00 a 00) Butter, Wes. No.3, 18 
Alabama 00 a 00 do do 2, 15% 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 00 do Glades * 2, 00 
Mississippi a 154) Cheese, in casks, lb. 94a10 

Featuers— Rice—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 
Am. geese, Ib. 55 |Satrt—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 

Fiso— Seepvs—Cloverdo. 12 a 13 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11.75 | Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
Herrings 5 43 |Tzas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 

Fiovr, &c.— Y. Hyson 37a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 6 00 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 5 87a6 00 | Imperial 55 a 60 
Susquehan. 6 00 |Topacco— 

. Rye —— a —| Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.@ 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 

do. hhd. 00 00 | Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 
Chopped Rye 100Ib. 2 12 | Or.to mid.col.9 50al2 00 


Col. to fine red 12a14 00 

Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 

Wrappery, suitable for 
00a! 


Ship stuff, bush. 37a 40 
Shorts, 22 
Grats—Wheat, white 1 23 


Wheat, pri. red 1 18al 22 segars, 10 20 00 
Rye, new 73 a 75| Virginia 6 00al0 00 
Corn, white 68 a 72 Ohio 800a16 00 
do yellow 73 a75| Kentucky 6 00al3 00 
Oats 31 a 32| St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white 0O 00al 75 | Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37a0 00 |Wootr— if 


Navat Storges— Am. Sax. fléece, Ib 60a70 





Pitch, bbl 1 62 Full bld. Merino 50a55 

Tar, 213 13% do. 42047 
Praister Paris— native&%#do. 37a42 

Cargo, ton, 3 87 pulled, lambs 40° 

Ground, bbl. 1-37al 50 unwashed 25a33 
Suecars— 8S. Ame. clean 25 

Hav. wh. 100lb. 11at2 00 |’ Sheep skins, each 25a30 

do brown 8 00a8 50 |Wacon rreicuts— 

N. Orleans 6 50a8 70 | To Pittsburgh, 100Ib. 1 50 

Lime—Burnt, 35 a 40} To Wheeling 1 75 


Flour.—Sales from stores at $5,874a6, at the latter rate on 
time ; choice brands are held at $6. The wagon — is $5,75. 
Susquehanna is held at $6. The last sale of City Mills we 
hear of was made at $6. ‘ 
Grain.—The arrivals this week have been fair, and the de- 
mand has been quite active—sales of white prime wheat at 
$1,22a1,25, and of prime red at $1,18a1,22. Sales of yellow 
cern at 73a75c, and of white at 68a72c. Rye 73a75c. Sales 
of oats at 31a32c, which is an advance of from 2 to Sc. 
Tobacco.—In consequence of the firmness shown by hold- 
ers of Maryland Tobacco for some weeks past, the transac- 
tions in the article have been quite small. Purchasers, how- 
ever, being determined not to buy at the formerly prevailing 
rates, holders have been compelled to yield, and prices this 
week have fallen materially, as our quotations will show. 
The sales since Monday have been to a considesable extent, 
chiefly at $5a7,50, though some lots of inferior and common 
have been sold at $4a4,50. We quote inferior Maryland 
$424.25; common $4,50a5,50; middling $6a7; good $8a9; 
and fine and leafy $10al2. There is some inquiry for Ohio 
Tobacco, but as purchasers can obtain no abatement on form- 
er prices, the sales are consequently very limited. We quote 
nominally, common quality $6a7,50; witing See ood 
g10a11; and fine $12a!4. Some holders of Ohio are ship- 
ping to Europe, the lowness of the rates of freight holding 
out a strong inducement to do so—the present prices are 15s 
to 17s 6d. per hhd. in good vessels to Bremen, and 25s to 
Holland. The inspections of the week comprise 793 bhds. 
Maryland; 156 hhds. Ohio; and 61 bhds. Kentucky—tota 
1010 hhds. 

Cattle.—-There have been but few Beef Cattle offered in 
market this week, and they were sold at $7,50 for inferior, to 
$8,50 per 100 Ibs. for prime grass cattle, which is an advance 
on last weck’s prices. 


At New Orleans, the review of the market for the week 
ending on the 23d, shows that business had been exceedingly 
dull—the season, the scarcity of money and the prevalence of 
the yellow fever as an epidemic, tending to restrain all trans- 
actions. The sales of Cotton for the week were about 80 
bales. The stock on the 22d was estimated at 9182 bales. 
Sugar was held at 4a7c ; Molases 31a32c. 

At Lynchburg, (Va.) on Friday, the extremes of passed 
Tobacco were quoted at $6a22; lugs 5a64 for better sorts and 
$23-4a4 for inferior kinds. The prices are tending down- 
wards, and but little confidence in the article. 

At Petersburg, (Va.) on Saturday, there was no change 
in the price of Tobacco—the receipts were small and market 
firm ;— Wheat brought readily 115a120c for good qualities. 

At Cincinnati, on the 29h, Flour had given wey an 1-8 
and was quoted dull from wagons at $4#—the supplies were 
coming in more freely. Lard retails at 12%; Bacon dull at 
previous rates. 

At Pittsburg, on Friday, Flour sold from wagons at $44a 
4, choice brands, being 42—very litle arriving and no de- 
mand for export. Wheat held at 874c, and no buyers. 

At New York, last week, business began to wear a bright- 
er aspect—the fall trade had commenced with vigor and the 
city was filled with strangers. There was considerable excite- 
ment among the Banks, caused by a large draft fron Phila- 
delphia for specie. The amount thus drawn is said to be 
over a million of dollars. Affairs brightened up somewhat 
on Saturday—it was announced that there would be no more 
specie drafts. Stocks sold better, and some shares rose la2 
percent. The sales of Cotton for the week were 3200 bales 
Upland at 94al3c; and fine at 14, on time; Mobile at 10a] 43; 
and Orleans at 94al4; and fine at 15c. Flour rather quiet, 
Canal $6,87 and 7; Ohio 6,62a75; Georgetown, good brands 
$6,62, and Richmond Country 6,37a50. Maryland and Va. 
Wheat sold at 137%c; but some parcels remain unsold; Rye 
85c; northern Oats 50a52c; Corn was more plenty, sales 
Va. at 84c; weight, and N. Orleans at 85c; and Northern at 
90c ; 20 tons clean Hemp sold at $200,6 mos. The sales of 
Rice very small. Muscovado Sugar in demand and all quan- 
tities stand much as before quoted. Tobacco quiet. 








ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 


The Fourth edition ofthis popular work is now published and 
ready for delivery It contains upwards of 100 large octavo pages, 
and embraces every information needed by the silk culturist from 
the planting and rearing of the mulberry to the making and dyeing 
of Sewings & Twists; the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding 
shelves, the process of fe: ding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing necesrary to 
the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. A large edition 
has been nearly di of since about thelst January, and the pre- 
sent has been issued to supply an order from the legislatare of Penn- 
sylvania for a considerable number for gratuitous distribution in that 
commonwealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and sesseraieutaaion 
over every other work published on the subject. The late Gover- 
nor of Maryland also recommended it in a special message to the le- 
gislature, for distribution among the people, and it also received the 
commendation of the committee on agriculture of the H. of R. of 
the C of the U.S. A large edition is now ished, and 
all orders from @ distance can be filled. A discount 
will be made to the trade. Pree 37 1-2 cis. per single copy. Ad- 





dress 8. SANDS, Balti. Md. 
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~ADVERTISEMENT—For sale a few pair of beautiful 
Tuscarora Pigs, being a cross between the pure Berkshire and Chi- 
na. Price $20. J. 8S. SKINNER & SON. 


A BEAUTIFUL BULL 

Of the pure improved North Devon breed, two years old—Price 

. We would venture to match him against any Bull of his 
age in England. His sire was selected by the Earl of Leicester, 
Sddomihly knows as Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, for his own use, and 
cost $300. If bought it must be on our recommendation, as the 
owner will not be troubled with people going to ask questions. 

J. 8. SKINNER & SON. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

For sale, from 15,000 to 20,000 trees from cuttings planted Ist 
February last. They arein rows 5 feet apart, and 18 inches from 
tree to tree—From being planted so wide, and having had careful 
cultivation, they are now ancommonly fine, most of the trees being 
from 7 to 8 feet high, and so filled with branches as to completely 
shut up the 5 feet alleys, presenting to the eye a field of the most 
dense and rich vegetation. They are within 500 yards of a conve- 
nient landing. Apply to JOHN MILNE, 

Aug. 26, }839.—Sep. 4—91* Beaufort, South Carolina. 


FOR SALE—109 ACRES OF LAND, 

4} miles from Baltimore, between the Philadelbhia and Bel-air 
roads, having on it an abundance of fine wood, chestnut, &c. and 
fine water; fine view of rail road, harbour and bay, a never failing 

_stream, strong enongh t» turn a mill, running through a natural 
meadow, that can be easily made to produce 100 tons hay. 
VERY VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 

In Madison county, Va. (binding on Crooked run, the county 
line between Madison and Culpepper C. Houses) on which are the 
following improvements: large twostory dwelling house, a good 
store house, ard dwelling house 2 stories high adjoining the store, 
a tailor’s shop, and several houses for mechanics, a good country 
gtist and saw mill immediately on the main road leading to Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Also, a valuable Tract of Land in Prince William county, Va. 20 
miles from Oceoquam, on Cedar creek, the principal stream of Oc- 
coquam river, 17 miles from Dumfries, and abuut 40 miles from 
Washington, D. C. It contains 210 acres, from 80 to 100 cleared, 
the balance is heavily timbered with white oak, poplar, etc. very 
many of the white oaks from 3 to 4 feet in diameter, tall and 
straight, and taken altogether is perhaps the best tract of timber in 
that section for many miles round, 8nd also growing on a soil of un- 
usual fertility, and good depth. Tue land cleared is under good 
fencing, and divided into several fields, nearly half of which is in 
meadow, the balance in good state of cultivation. This land is well 
watered, having Cedar creck on one side, and a handsome rivulet 
running through the entire tract, besidesa good spring convenient 
fora residence. There isa large barn in good order, 2 good corn 
houses, and stabling for 30 or 40 horses, with a large orchard of ex- 
cellent fruit, both winter and summer, The rail road which is au- 
thorised by the legislature (1838) from Falmouth to the D. C. will 
pass through a part of thisland. For further particulars apply to 
the subscribers. 

Between 62 and 3 acres of land in the highest state of cultivation 
with extensive improvemeuts for stock, within 1-8 of a mile from 
the city limits; the above now in the possession of Mr. Beltzhoover. 

THOROUGH BRED STOCK. 

Nine Durham Short-horn Bulls, from | to3 yeara old, of blood- 
like appearance and high degree. 

Also, one thorough bred Heifer, in calf. 

Genuine North Devon Cattle—Bulls. Cows, Heifers and Calves, 
of the above breed, well grown and fine appearance. 

A fine young Jack,3 years old, well grown for his age, and very 

t. 











1 pair of genuine Berkshire Pigs, and 1 imported Irish Cow, fine 
milker; has given 32 quarts a day- 
J.S. SKINNER & SON, Agents. 
The subscribers are also the sole agents for the sale of Baldwin's 
Portable Hay and Cotton Press. au 28 J. 8. S. & Son. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. Durding & Co. oaemne by the favors shown them in 
the past year, are rmined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 

‘fm a superior manner, of the newest patterns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flaiters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to nn effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices Also on sale, 
New on pena, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 12 
1-4 at $3.75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

© All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will aleo be farnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
‘abual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29 


er one having SHEEP of the SOUTH DOWN, or of 
“the BAKEWELL (New Leicester or Dishley) blood, which they 
| warrant pare, and wishing to sell, wou 








do well to communi- 





PROVED Vik BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 

tly on hand, for sale at No 20 

‘he are made of the best materials—oak 

pndles, wroaght iron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 
try smith. My tf R.M I’ANSON, Agent. 

RS prepared to supply Seed 


"s. SRINWER & SON. 





A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALU\BLE FARM called 
AVONDALE, situated in LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. ‘This property adjoins the well known, 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gittings, Esq. and is sur- 
passed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides possessing 
other advantages equal, if not superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 403 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will be cut at the 
present season, and at Jeast 100 tons in the succceeding summer. 

The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one; the 
Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap- 
pearance, at. present, of an exceedingly fine crop ofCorn. That 
portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of con- 
venient size, each of which is well watered. This place abounds 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KILN— 
the capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently situated. Tin 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at inoda he 
expense. 

The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
purposes of the Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
fine LIME STONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there are 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no expense, within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushels of 
Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of which 
may be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS are 
such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desiring 
comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invites those inclined 
to secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest Valleys 
of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
distance from the best market in the state, and where the @dvantages 
of excellent society can be-enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge for 
themselves. His price is $50 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, 88 a division 
of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 

jy 17---tf No 8, North Charles street. 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE. 


I now offer for sale the FARM at present in the oecupation of 
Mr. Beltzhoover, of the Fountain Inn, Baltimore. This farm is si- 
tuate about 200 yards beyond the limits of the city, immediately on 
the turnpike road leading from Baltimore to Frecericktown. It con- 
tains 62 or 3 ACRES OF LAND, which are divided by post and 
rail fences, into NINE FIELDS, all of which are very productive, 
and in a high state of cultivation. From its vicinity to Baltimore it 
is admirably calculated for a dairy farm ora market garden. The 
improvements consist of a commodious Barn, well adapted to the ac- 
commodation of horses, cows, &c. to which there is attached an ex- 
cellent piggery. Possession can be given assoon as the growing 
crop is removed, a view of which will at once prove the great ferti- 
lity of the soil. Fortermsapplyto J S SKINNER& SON, 

Baltimore, or to the subscriber in Leesburg, Va. 

au6 6t WM. T. T. MASON. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Tue Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat- 
ronage he has received from the public since the establishment of 
his Repository in 1825. 

During this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 
terest by identifying them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 

Sis present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establishment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on as reasonable terms as any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. 

The f.llowing names are some of his leading articles, viz: His 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 
eash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 
for cu'ting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT’S 
PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior arti- 
cles —A great varie:y of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, of 
all sizes and prices; Gideon Davis’s improved PLOUGHS, of Da- 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 
public not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CULTIVA- 
TORS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATOKS. 

F. H. Smith's PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 
which has been made known to the public; tog-ther with a gene- 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS ; PLOUGH CAST- 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST- 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn- 
ing and fitting up machinery. 

ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS ;—In storo POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 
OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality. —All orders 
will be promptly attended to. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
Near the Baltimore & Ohiv Rail Road Depot. 
FOR SALE—A FINE YOUNG JACK, 
3 years old, remarkably quick coverer, by Black Hawk, the larg- 
est jack in the United States. For terms, &c. apply to J. S. SKIN- 
NE & SON. Alsoan improved Irish COW, has given 32 quarts 








au 21 








of milk a day, now in calf by an Alderney and Durham bull—Ap- 
ply as above, au 21 





250,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, 
AT PUBLIC SALE. 

Will be sold at public sale on WED 
DAY, the 18th September, 1839, at 10 19 
o’clock in the forenoon, at the Highfield 
Cocoonery, Germantown, about six miley 
from the city of Philade'phia, 

TWO HUNDRED & FIFTY TH 
AND genuine Morus Multicaulis TRE 
now growing most luxuriantly,and p 
ced by judges to be equal, if not superior to 
any trees now growing in this state. 

erms—$500 and under cash—500 to $1000, cash, 5 per cent 
discount—1000 to 2000, 2 years credit—2000 to $4000, 4 " 
credit—over 4000, 6 years credit. The credit payments to a 
cured by bond and mortgage on unincnmbered real estate, or 
approved security, with interest at 6 per ct. payable half yearly, o 
a discount of 5 per cent. for cash on all bills over $1000. , 

Catalogues with particulars will be ready for delivery at the aug. 
tion Mart one week previous to sale—the trees may remain in the 
ground until December next. 

N. B. The Highfield Cocoonery now in full operation, and be. 
lieved to be one of the largest in the world, is situate at Germap- 
town, about 1 4 of a mile from the Rail Road depot. 


CLAIRMONT 








au 7 5tg3 C. J. WOLBERT, Auet, 
NURSERY, near Baltimore, Md. 


Morus Multicaulis Trees, and Buds or Cyt. 
tings, for sale on the most reasonable terms, 
if taken this fall. The subscriber has been 
raising those trees for 7 years, and from ex. 
E perience thus obtained, purchasers may 

upon getting of him a well raised genuing 
artic'e of almost any size and quantity 
quired; and would be packed and forwarded 
with all that careful attention customary g¢ 


large Nursery establishments where their reputation is so closely 
connected. Orders sent by mail, (or inquiries post paid,) will ry. 
ceive early attention. 

On hand, as usual, a large and general stock of nursery articles, 
consisting of 20,000 large thrifty Peach Trees, also Apple, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, all grafted 
budded from most choice varieties, taken mostly from his standard 
bearing trees. Also, Fig, Grape, Raspberry, Strawberry, Googg, 
berry and Currant Plants, together with a large and general assor}. 
ment of large sized thrifty Deceduous, and Evergreen Orn 
Trees, Shrubs and Creepers, and Dahlias of the most beautiful varie. 
ties, &c. Printed and priced catalogues wil! be sent by mail toop 
der, gratis. When more convenient, orders will be received for him 
by R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. seedsmen, &c. Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, sen. Proprietor, 

Direct to me as above. au 28 4 


VALUABLE PROPERTY near West River, and on Her. 
‘ ring Bay, for sale—206 Acres. 

Situation—At the village called Tracey's Landing, running back 
west of the great main road, there being of the 206 acres, 70 odd on; 
that tide ofthe road. The landing at Tracey’s is within a short 
row of the steam-boat landing a! Fair Haven. 

Buildings and Improvements—There is on the property at Tn 
eey’sa very large ware or tubacco house within a few yards of the 
water ; also a good dwelling, formerly the residence of Mr. Thoma 
and Mr. James Tongue, the store formerly occupied by T. Tongus, 
a dairy, well inclosed garden, &ec. 

On another part of the farm there is a good dwelling house, with 
several rooms above and below, kitchen, meat house, and a lang 
tobacco house. 

Timber—A great abundance of poplar and chesnut for building 
and for fencing—there is chesnut enough which ought to be cut for 
the benefit of the farm, to make as much outside and cross fencing 
as could be desired. In this particular this farm possesses a grest 
advantage over most others in that neighborhood. 

Soil—The soil is of that extraordinary quality, for which that 
neighborhood is so remarkable, that the poorest parts of the farm 
may be restored speedily to the greatest fertility by the applicatia 
of clover and plaster of paris. 

Water—It is well supplied with both fresh and salt water. 

In short, for situation, convenience and cheapness of tra 
tion and almost daily opportunities to market—for soil adapted ing 
remarka!:le manner to corn, wheat, tobacco of the finest quolity, 
clover and timber—for the number of useful buildings—for vail 
ing and fence timber, and for admitted salubrity, few farms in the 
state of Maryland equal it. 

The terms will be made accommodating, and will be explain 
to those who inquire with a view to purchase, by 

J. S. SKINNER & SON, 

For Sale also, two other Tracts of Land, one called Mount Hops, 
near Fair Haven on Herring Bay. The situation cannot be 
ed for beanty ; it commands a view of the bay and of the steam 
boat going and returning for more than an hour before her arrivil 
at Fair Haven, of which it is within ten minutes walk or row bys 
boat. The buildings are complete, embracing every thing that 
could reasonably be wished for or imagined. Near that on the mai, 
road about 75 acres of land, formerly Errickson’s, on which then 
isa good dwelling, a large tobacco house, well shedded all round, 
and other outbuildings. Enquireof J. 8. SKINNER & SOM 

&#The Annapolis papers and Upper Marlborough Gazette, aa 
National Intelligencer will please copy the above once a week & 
four weeks, and send their biils to J. S. S. & Son. au 28. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that letters of administratia 
of the estate of John Hoffman, late of Baltimore, deceased, 
been granted by the Register of York county, Pennsylvania, 
the subscriber, residing in Honover, in York coynty aforesai 
all persons having claims or demands against the estate of the 
decedent are requested to make known the same without de 
the subscriber. 

York county, Pa. Aug. 7, 1839. 
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